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TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF PERSIAN AND 
ORIENTAL CERAMIC ART. 


By HENRY WALLIS. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 
ui 


It is proposed that this Work shall consist of fifty chromo-lithographic Plates 
of Persian and Oriental Vases, &c., distinguished for their artistic excellence, and that 
also serve as authentic documents in reference to the history of this department of 
Ceramic Art. The Plates will be accompanied by text, which, when necessary, will be 
illustrated by Engravings. The Work will be published in Parts (Imp. 4°, bound in 
boards), each to contain two chromo-lithographs: and each Part will be complete in 
itself. The price of each Part will be Seven Shillings. Zhe dssue ts Limited to two hundred 
and fifty copies. 

The production of artistic chromo-lithographs is a delicate and complicated 
operation that cannot safely be hurried. It is therefore not possible, with due regard to 
the satisfactory execution of the Plates, to fix a regular and definite period of publication. 
And considering that the Parts will be complete in themselves, their periodic issue is 
immaterial ; the author, however, hopes to complete four or six Parts annually: two or 
three Parts to be published at the same time, and bound together. 


Now ready, Parts I. and IL, price 14s. post free. 


Part 1.— Persian bottle-shaped lustred vase, belonging to Mr. F. Du Cane Godman, F.R.S. 
Persian bottle-shaped lustred vase (dated), belonging to Mr. Henry Wallis, 


Part II.—Persian lustred vase, XIIIth century, belonging to Mr, C, A. Dana, of New York. 
Persian lustred vase, XITTth century, belonging to South Kensington Museum. 


Parts III. and IV. are in course of preparation, and will contain representations of 
A Damascus Jug and A Rhodian Candlestick; both belonging to Mr. C. Drury E. Fortnum, 
who has kindly consented to write the accompanying text. Also A Damascus Jug, belonging 
to Sir Frederic Leighton, Bart., P.R.A., together with another vase. 


HENRY WALLIS, 
Woodbury, 
Biggin Hill, 
Norwood, S.E. 
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TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF PERSIAN AND ORIENTAL ART. 


WORKS ON PERSIAN CERAMIC ART. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


OTES ON SOME EXAMPLES OF EARLY PERSIAN POTTERY, 
With chromo-lithographic illustrations, Parts I. to III. 


Be a CERAMIC ART IN THE COLLECTION OF 
MR. F. DU CANE GODMAN, F.R.S. The XIIIth century 


lustred vases. With chromo-lithographic illustrations. 1891. 


IN PREPARATION. 


| ant CERAMIC ART IN THE COLLECTION OF 
MR, F. DU CANE GODMAN, F.RS. The XIIIth century 
lustred tiles. With chromo-lithographic illustrations. 


TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF PERSIAN 
AND ORIENTAL CERAMIC ART. 


PART 1. 


By HENRY WALLIS 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS DRAWN BY THE AUTHOR. 
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TYPICAL EXAMPLES OF PERSIAN AND ORIENTAL 
CERAMIC ART. 


ISDOM, it was said, came from the East; it might have been added that with her, and 
from the same region, also came the understanding of all that was most excellent and 
refined in Art. In its origin, Art, as the ornamentation of the material objects moulded and fashioned 
by man for his use, was common to the West and to the East; it is the distinctive quality thereof 
which is the essential consideration. Regarded from this point of view our indebtedness to the East, 
as the source and fountain “of inspiration in Art, is of the deepest and most enduring. We may learn 
from the cases of our Museums what was the attainment of Western Art at the dawn of its 
civilization, and before the light that shone from the East had awakened and vivified its higher 
artistic perceptions. When and from whence came the first genial rays it is difficult exactly to 
determine. The benevolent germ would probably be found in the caravans arriving from the 
dazzling and mysterious Orient, and bearing the bales of silk and spices, of pearls, turquoise-earth, 
and “ milk-barr’d onyx stones,” and containing, also, some of those gracious objects of art that were to 
serve as types and models for imitation to our earlier artists. 

In the various departments of Medizval Art where the imagination has free scope for its 
exercise, the Oriental influence is obvious. It has been the practice of painters of all times, in 
selecting the accessories for the enrichment and adornment of their. pictures, to choose objects that 
are generally accepted as striking and beautiful. So, Master Stephan, when painting the altar-piece of 
Cologne Cathedral, introduces into his composition a vase of Oriental design. The appreciation of 
these Eastern vases by the princes and nobles of the Middle Ages is shown by their mention in the 
inventories of the castles and palaces of the period: as the esteem in which they were held by the 
clergy is proved by their careful preservation in the treasuries of the cathedrals and basilicas. It was 
not, of course, the pottery alone that was prized and sought after; the textiles, the ivories, the arms, the 
illuminated MSS., in short, every object whereon the cunning hand of the Oriental artist could lavish 
his inimitable manipulative dexterity, and could inform with the subtle spirit of a beauty evoked only 
in the ‘brooding East,” received each its due meed of admiration. 

The delight in Oriental Art, which was a passion six centuries ago, has, in a modified form, 
continued down to the present time; of late, indeed, it has developed a nev force and intensity. 
Possibly the old child-like, unreflecting enjoyment of the earlier time cannot be revived—if its 
existence then be not a mere figment of modern conceit. The scientific interest now asserts an 


equality with the esthetic, in some instances it may even be paramount. Happily, however, if there 
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be diversity of interest there need be no antagonism. The spirit of modern research (possibly the 
only modern “movement” about which opinions are not divided), besides being instrumental in the 
recovery of phases of Art which had passed out of knowledge, has imparted an additional value to 
what we have long possessed, but of which all record of its relationship had perished. 

A. beautiful object loses none of its charm by having an authentic history. The fine aroma 
of association that clings to a work of art, the creation of an illustrious race, or that was fashioned 
in a famous city, is like the title of nobility giving lustre to worth and beauty. Standing alone, and 
with its history forgotten and unknown, the work may command admiration, yet it is the beauty of 
the Sphinx that puzzles and tantalizes. Set forth its relationship, and at once are called up a thousand 
kindred shapes of grace and beauty; every curve and shade of colour are reminiscent of well-known 
forms, retained in the storehouse of the memory as being among its most valued acquisitions. 

The President of the late Oriental Congress in London, Professor Max Miiller, remarked in his 
inaugural address that ‘“ to conquer and rule Eastern nations is one thing, to understand them is quite 
another.” Considering the number of acute and cultivated minds at present engaged in studying the 
written records of the East, it may fairly be assumed that we shall in due course arrive at an accurate 
knowledge of the religious beliefs, the philosophy and the literature of Eastern nations. But the 
expression of the most intimate sentiments, of the joys, the sorrows and the aspirations of the Oriental, 
is not confined solely to his literature. Pre-eminently gifted with the artistic faculty, he finds in its 
exercise a vent for feelings beyond the reach of words. The delight in the splendour of the teeming 
earth around him, the awe inspired by the contemplation of the majesty of the spacious skies above 
him, the symbolical meaning underlying all that is tangible and visible, he translates into lines and 
colours either painted with the pencil, woven in the loom, or fused and combined in the furnace. Their 
wondrous harmony and extraordinary purity are plain and apparent, qualities such as these appeal to all, 
but who shall rightly decipher their inner meaning and intention? They: transdewd the capacity of 
literary expression; hence this phase of the creative faculty of the Oriental imagination may remain 
absolutely ignored by the student whose knowledge has only been obtained from books. It is to the 
museum and the cabinet of the collector we must betake ourselves, if we would become familiar with the 
tones of these “unheard melodies.” 

In referring to the marvels of Oriental Art it is, of course, understood that the work of the 
present day is not included in the category. Mr. Curzon, when stigmatizing, in his recent book on 
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Persia, the ‘‘debauched taste” of modern Persian potters, only emphasises the general opinion of 
travellers in that country. It is unnecessary here to enter into the reasons for this decline of taste 
throughout the East, at the same time the conviction may be expressed that it is but temporary. The 
art at present under consideration is that of the past, of the many centuries during which Eastern art 
flourished in its meridian splendour, and which in Persia extended to the termination of the Seffavean 


dynasty, in the XVIIth century. It is well known that the English collections, both public and 
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private, are specially rich in examples of the various classes of Oriental Art dating back from that 
period. Some of these are permanently housed, the rest rarely come into the market, and, naturally, 
are always costly. Seeing, therefore, their difficulty of acquisition, it is obvious that faithful 
representations of typical specimens will be of service to students, and it is the attempt to fulfil this 
function that is the aim and intention of the present publication. It will be confined to the illustration 
of the art of the potter as practised in Persia and the East, but excluding that of the extreme East, 
of China and Japan. Chronological sequence will not be adhered to in the order of selection of the 
objects illustrated, although those of each part will naturally belong to the same epoch. Neither will 
any comprehensive and exhaustive history of the various periods and localities be attempted. It is, 
however, certainly hoped that the diffusion of representations of masterpieces of Oriental Ceramic Art 
‘will eventually assist in elucidating the history of that art. At present, indeed, it is a history that 
is almost entirely to be written, and towards which the classification and comparison of examples is 
the first step. 

But there are many to whom this historical interest is not the primary consideration. These 
are they who, having a keen relish for the charm of line and colour in Oriental pottery, are content 
to rest with a moderate acquaintance with the antecedents of the objects of their admiration, but who 
are deeply concerned in the advancement of the art in the present day and in our own land. To 
such, chromatic representations—as standing in the place of the unattainable originals—should be 
invaluable. They, too, may show what could be achieved when the ornamentation of pottery was 
not a mechanical but a fine art, and their study may assist in hastening the time when a return to 


the old lines will restore to the art its former rank and dignity. 


HENRY WALLIS. 
May 15, 1893. 
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FIG. I.—PANEL OF GLAZED TILES FROM THE Chehel-Sitiim, ISPAHAN, 


HE two lustred vases delineated in the accom- 
panying plates belong to a period of Persian 
Art—that of the Seffavean dynasty--remarkable 
for its brilliancy and fecundity. It was the period 
of its last greatest artistic effort. Not an expiring 
effort, for well into the century succeeding that of 
the production of our vases, the Persian artists were 


yet capable of excellent work. Still, since the 


‘ | XVIIth century there has been no indication of 

FIG, 2, a vigorous and energetic renaissance. Persia waits 

, with true Oriental patience for the day when— 

inshallah—the fire shall descend to the altar and the divine spark shall again kindle the imagination 
_of her artists. 

The political grandeur and prosperity of Persia under the Seffavean dynasty, culminated during 

the reign of Shah Abbas the Great (1585-1627), and it appears that contemporaneously there was a 

corresponding artistic development. Since the extraordinary artistic revival of the XIIIth century, 

the country had suffered a terrible national disaster, in the Tartar invasion of the Ameer Timour, or 

Tamerlane. Ravaged and oppressed, her princes slain, her cities razed and their inhabitants massacred, 

for twenty years the country laid prostrate and almost lifeless under the iron heel of the conqueror. At 

his death, in 1405, there followed a century of confusion and depression. The wars of rival pretenders 


to the throne, and the feuds of the powerful tribes of the Kara-Koinloo and the Ak-Koinloo (the tribes 


fe) 


of the black and white sheep), naturally inviting the foreign invasions of the Turks and the Usbegs, kept 
the land in a state of constant turmoil and disorder. Happily, at this juncture of her direst need, Persia 
found a saviour in one of her ancient families, the descendants of the seventh Imaum, Moosah Kazim. 
The family had long been distinguished for its piety, some of its Shaikhs being regarded as saints. Its 
most famous member in the past was the Shaikh Suffee-u-deen, and it was from him that was derived 
the nae of Seffavean bestowed upon the dynasty of his descendant, Shah Ismail (1499-1523), who 
drove out the foreign invaders and laid the foundation of the unity of the Empire. To trace the 
chequered fortune of Persia and the dynasty till the accession of Shah Abbas, or to narrate the romantic 
and spirit-stirring story of his career, is beyond the province of the present notice. It is sufficient to 
recall the fact that by his wise and energetic administration, rebellion was quelled, Turks, Tartars and 
Usbegs were made to cease from troubling, commerce flourished, the Arts were fostered and encouraged, 
and prosperity returned to the land. An eloquent passage in Sir John Malcolm’s History of Persia so 
admirably sums up his character and achievements, that we venture to think the thanks of the reader 
may be earned by its quotation:—‘‘ There have been few sovereigns who have done more substantial 
good to their country than Abbds the Great. He established an internal tranquility throughout Persia 
that had been unknown for centuries. He put an end to the annual ravages of the Usbegs, and confined 
them to their own territories. He completely expelled the Turks from his native dominions, of which 
they held some of the finest provinces when he ascended the throne. Justice was in general 
administered according to the laws of religion; and the king seldom interfered except to support 
the law or to punish those who thought themselves above it. Though possessed of great means, 
and distinguished as a military leader, he deemed the improvement of his own wide possessions 
a nobler object than conquest; he attended to the cultivation and commerce of Persia beyond 
all former monarchs; and his plans for effecting his objects almost all showed the greatness of his 
mind. The bridges, caravansaries and other useful public buildings that he erected were without 
number. The impression made by his noble munificence on his subjects has descended to their 
children. The modern traveller who inquires the name of the founder of any ancient building 
receives the ready answer, ‘Shah Abbds the Great; not from an exact knowledge that he was 
the founder, but from the habit of considering him the author of every improvement.’™ 

We have briefly considered the career of the gifted and resolute man, whose influence on 
the fortunes of his country was so potent, in order to explain the cause of the artistic revival 
at the commencement of the XVIIth century. The prosperity which followed the establishment 
of public security naturally stimulated the inclination to refinement in social relationship inherent 
in the national character. The Persian has always been distinguished for his urbanity, courteous 
bearing and suavity of manners; he values a cultivated understanding, his memory is well stored 


with the national poetry, and his artistic taste is innate. Even now he is the gentleman of the 


* The History of Persia, by Sir John Malcolm, K.C.B., 1839, Vol. I., p. 377. 
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East. The well-known travellers who visited Persia during the reigns of Shah Abbds and his 
immediate successors are unanimous in testifying to the pomp and magnificence of the Court and 
the establishments of the higher officials, and which was reflected in the external and domestic life 
of the classes below them. This Court splendour was maintained during the reigns of Shah Soofee, 
Shah. Abbas the Second and Shah Soliman (the last died in 1694). The prosperity of the 
country continued; not, as future events showed, to the advancement of its true welfare, since 
habits of luxury had weakened and enervated the national fibre—excessive prosperity is ever the 
needle's eye to the Oriental—still, the same general style in art prevailed, and there was probably 
little deterioration in its excellence. 

The Seffavean monarchs had made Ispahan their seat of government, and had adorned 
their capital with splendid mosques and stately palaces. Spacious squares and avenues had been 
laid out, and the bazaars of Ispahan commanded the admiration of the East for their extent, 
imposing design, and the rich and varied merchandise therein exposed for sale. These bazaars, 
crowded with the merchants of all countries habited in the brilliant and picturesque costume of 
the period, and with the shops displaying the piled-up treasures of the Orient, presented a scene 
which is, perhaps, most strikingly brought before the mind’s eye by certain passages in the 
Arabian Nights. Of the countless objects which might have attracted the gaze, every one would 
now be considered a prize by the Directors of our modern museums. Not the least interesting 
quarter of the bazaar would be that wherein the potters of Irak and Khorassan exhibited their 
wares. It would be a pleasant task to reconstruct in imagination one of these Oriental pottery 
shops of the past; to sit in fancy on the slightly elevated divan and to pass in review the bowls 
and vases that the merchant would spread forth on the carpet before us. But this is not the 
occasion to deal with the copious and varied ceramic art, pre-eminent for its elegance of design 
and gem-like brilliance of colour, of the epoch of Shah Abbds. We have only to glance at a 
couple of its examples, and these illustrating but one of its phases—that of lustre decoration. 
ASUEDTeMErmunniN ES mage NESE Lustred vases had certainly already been produced for four 
eS | centuries in Persia previous to the period we are now considering, and 
possibly the date of their first introduction into the artistic industry of 
the country was of still more respectable antiquity. The quality of the 
lustre in the later pottery has not, it must be admitted, the purity of 
colour distinguishing that reflected from the glaze of the earlier wares. 
The fresh exhilarating tones, rivalling the radiance of the emerald, the 
sapphire and the amethyst, are now rarely to be found. Whether the 


artists had lost the secret of their production, or whether popular taste 


preferred the fire that lurked in the ruby or that flamed from the 
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| QUTLINE OF THE VASE ON PLATE 1. 


surface of burnished copper, is uncertain; probably the latter was the 
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real motive of the change observable in the character of the lustre. The design also, both of 
the form of the vases and their ornamentation, had undergone an equally marked change. In the 
examples before us the elongated necks and the prolonged curves respond to the predilection 
for elegance, sometimes over refined to the verge of preciosity, characterising the taste of this . 
Augustan period of Persia’s history. The ornamentation was not confined to: the ordered procession 
of the flexible, and frequently intricate, arabesque. The geometrical treatment of natural forms 
gave place to the frankly realistic. The drawing of trees and plants is often exceedingly truthful 
and delicate, and that of animals especially spirited and masterly. The freedom of design rarely 
lapsed into license, and certain conventionalities necessary in all intelligent and dignified ornamentation 
were retained. 

ivi The design of the lustre decoration spread over the surface 
of the two vases exemplifies the ornamentation that is purely natural, 
ait and that which is symmetrically arranged. In the latter case (Fig. 3) 
the motive is of the simplest, consisting of a band of arabesque 
at top and bottom, and, in the eight distinctly defined panels, a series 
of bouquets of flowers and leaves, placed one above another, and 
diminishing as they ascend. The floral design is analogous to the 
bunches of carnations found in late Hispano-Mauro lustred ware, and 


is probably its prototype. The idea is similar to that expressed in the 


7 FIG. 4." hy Died candelabrum of Italian Renaissance ornamentation. Those interested 
OUTLINE OF THE VASE ON PLATE II, . 

eS ws jn the derivation of motives of ornamentation might even trace its 
pedigree back to the upright arrangement of conventional leaf and flower decoration on the glazed 
tiles covering the walls of the staircase to the Apedama, at Susa, of the Achemenian period. 
In the other vase (Fig. 4) the design of the ornamentation is purely natural. On one side the 
principal object depicted is the cypress, the tree which from time immemorial the Persian artist 
has never been weary of representing; on the other is the chznar, only less popular than the 
cypress; between these are flowering shrubs. This vase has probably had a small portion of its 
neck cut off, or it was originally intended to be furnished with a metal top. An exceptional interest is 
attached to this example from its inscription at the bottom; it is, indeed, the only Persian lustred vase 
of any period seen by the writer bearing a date; ties on lustred tiles of the XIIJth and XIVth 
centuries are not uncommon. Persian numerals, especially those found on ee are frequently 
not very carefully formed, and in the present instance doubts have been expressed respecting the 
intention of the two last figures. Mr. S. J. A. Churchill, of the British Legation at Teheran, who 
has great experience in Persian documents, gives them as eighty-four, which would make the date 
to be A.H. 1084 (A.D. 1673). The other vase is probably a little earlier, and may have been 
actually made during the reign of Shah Abbas. 
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It may interest the reader to see some representations of similar vases from contemporary 
Persian pictures, and with that intention a sketch of a panel of wall-tiles from the Chehel-Sitéim 
(pavilion of the forty columns) at Ispahan, erected during the reign of Shah Abbas, and another 
from a miniature from a MS. of Nizami, dated A.H. 1033 (A.D. 1623), have been added to 
the text. The first (Fig. 1) represents a Princess in her garden, with her attendant maiden, 
and presumably receiving a visit from two ladies, one of them offering her a scarf. The 
Princess holds in her hand a vase of similar shape to those of our illustrations, others are being 
borne by the attendants, and quite a series of bowls and vases are displayed on a napkin 
and on the grass before her, giving valuable suggestions to the student as to the design of 
the pottery of the period. Although intentionally, and judiciously, flat in effect, the colour is of 
remarkable brilliancy, and doubtless its scale was admirably calculated with respect to its intended 
place. One | phase of the sentiment of the time is truly reflected in this skilful composition. 
The dramatic expression is just; the drawing, if not rigorously correct, is that of an adept. There 
is unmistakable mannerism in the somewhat forced grace of attitude in the figures, but that is 
inevitable in work of this class. The same criticism might be applied to Botticelli’s Spring, his 
Birth of Venus, or the Villa Lemmi frescoes, now on the staircase of the Louvre, yet this does 
not detract from our enjoyment of the works. Very pleasant to the eye is the wild grace of 
the luxuriant growth of foliage and flowers in the garden; they are elaborated with masterly outline 
in the original. The representation tallies with the description of the Ispahan gardens given 
by the traveller Olearius, who visited Persia in 1637:—‘ La dépense, que les Persans font en leurs 
jardins, est celle ot ils paroissent le plus. Ce n’est pas quils se soucient beaucoup de les embellir 
de fleurs, comme on fait en Awvofe,; car ils méprisent ce que la nature leur donne par excés, en 
couvrant toute la campagne d’un nombre infini de tulipes et d’autres belles fleurs; mais ils se 
contentent d’avoir dans leurs jardins du meilleur muscat et de toutes sortes d’arbres fruitiers, tant 
en buissons, qu’en espaliers, et principalement d’y faire des allées d’une espece de plane ou de 
peuplier, que nous ne connoissons point en Lurope, et que les Persaus appellent ¢zenar | chinar|. 
Ces arbres sont de la hauteur du pin, et ont la feuille fort large et presque semblable a celle de la 
vigne. Son fruit ressemble au marron, quand il a encore sa bourse, mais il n’a point d’amande, da 
sorte quil n’est pas mangeable.”* 

The page from the Khamsah of Nizami (Fig. 5) illustrates the poem of the Heft Pazkar, 
the seven images. Here all the vessels are represented in gold, except the cup into which 
the attendant is pouring wine, and the vase with a handle in the background, these are in 
porcelain, the ground being white and the ornamentation blue. The series of miniatures 
illustrating the poem are what, in the artistic phraseology of the present day, would sometimes 


be termed “harmonies” in the various colours. In the one before us the dresses of the figures, 


* Voyage du Sr. Adam Olearius. Amsterdam. 1727. p. 755. 
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the cushions, the dome, etc., are depicted in various shades of blue, with a considerable 
amount of gold in the ornamentation, producing a very impressive effect. Both in this and 
the preceding illustration, a marked Chinese influence in the type of countenance of the figures, 
and in details of the drawing in the accessories, is apparent; at the same time, in all essentials 
the art is intrinsically Persian. The above mentioned series of illustrations to the fleft Patkar 
is equally redolent of the flask and the wine cup with the one here selected. On this matter 
we must allow Nizami to set forth his own justification :— 
‘Think not, O Khizar, thou favoured by Fortune, 
That when I praise wine I mean the juice of the grape. 
I mean that wine which raiseth me above self; 
That is the wine with which I would furnish my banquet. 
‘My cup bearer’ is to perform my vow to God, 
‘My morning draught from the tavern’ is the wine of self-oblivion ! 
By Heaven, so long as I have enjoyed existence, 


) 


Never hath the tip of my lip been stained by wine.’ 


PS 


Nay 


FIG. 5.—-PAGE OF PERSIAN MS, OF NIZAMI’S Khamsah, (A.H. 1033, A.D. 1623.) 


il. 


LIST -PLATES. 


Plate I.—Persian bottle-shaped lustred vase. Bands of arabesque ornament on the 
neck and at the base; the body of vase divided into eight panels, ornamented 
with flowers and leaves, the ground of the panels alternately blue and white ; 
the ornamentation in deep golden lustre. The base is hollowed. Soft paste 
porcelain : vitreous glaze. Period of Shah Abbas. H. 10 inches. 

Belonging to Mr. F. Du Cane Godman, F.R.S. 


Plate Il.—Persian bottle-shaped lustred vase. The ornamentation representing 
natural objects, including the Cypress, the chiar, shrubs and flowers; the 
ornamentation in varied opalescent lustre on a deep blue ground. The base is 
hollowed and bears an inscription (not deciphered) and date, 1084 (A.H.) 
A.D. 1673. Soft paste porcelain: vitreous glaze. H. 834 inches. 

Belonging to Mr. Henry Wallis. 


M. Charles Schefer, Administrateur de lécole des langues orientales vivantes, reads 
the date 1062 (A.D. 1651). 


The plates have been chromo-lithographed by Mr. Samuel J. Hodson, R.W.S. 


TEXT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Fig, 1.—Panel of glazed tiles. Polychromatic representation of a Persian lady 
with her attendants in a garden. Formerly wall decoration of the pavilion 
of Chehel-Sitim, Ispahan, now at South Kensington Museum. Period of 
Shah Abbds. H. 3 feet 534 inches, L. 7 feet 4 inches. Size of the separate 
tiles of the composition, 9% inches square. 

Fig, 2.—Sketch from an Oriental MS. 

_ Fig. 3.—Outline of Plate I. 

Fig. 4.—Outline of Plate IT. 

Fig. 5.—Page from a Persian MS. of the Khamsah of Nizami, representing a scene 
in the Heft Paikar. The MS. was transcribed by Zain ul-Abidin al-Yezidi 
A.H. 1033. A.D. 1623. H. 9 inches, L. 334 inches. 

Belonging to Mr. Henry Walls. 
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TWO XIllm1 CENTURY PERSIAN LUSTRED VASES. 


FIG. 6.—DOGS PURSUING A HARE: FROM THE UPPER PORTION OF VASE REPRESENTED IN PLATE III. 


Me 


TUDENTS of Persian ceramic need 
scarcely to be reminded that the 
number of examples of its earliest period 
ranged on the shelves of our Museums 
and Collections is exceedingly limited. 
The series referred to is a small group 
of bowls and vases that have only been 
discovered within recent years, or, at least, 
have only recently been dated on fairly 
reasonable grounds—the period being 
the XIIIth century. It is true that a 
few vessels in glazed pottery belonging 
to classic times have turned up in 


excavations in Persia, but to discuss 


their derivation or to suggest their epoch 


does not come within the scope of the 


‘FIG. 7,—STAR-SHAPED PERSIAN LUSTRED WALL-TILE. 


present publication, which deals only 
with the art of the Mohammedan era. Although small, the above-mentioned series possesses 
such striking artistic qualities, and is so historically interesting to the ceramist, as to render its 
publication of paramount utility to students and those interested in the art of pottery. In point 
of fact this is precisely one of those cases wherein publication is a necessity. The actual examples 
can be consulted by few, therefore, unless representations of them are accessible to the student, 
he remains debarred from the knowledge of a phase of art that exercised a commanding 
influence on all succeeding wares, whether produced in the East or in Europe. When the 


quantity is so restricted, the discovery of two pieces of distinguished merit must be a valuable 
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addition to the list, and in including representations of them in the present publication the writer 
feels he will be only carrying out the wishes of its subscribers. 

The first of these vases is a tall upright jar, lately acquired at Constantinople by 
Mr. C. A. Dana, of New York. It has suffered some damage, being first shown to Mr. Dana 
in several fragments. Unskilfully restored by the dealer at Constantinople, it has been taken 
to pieces in London and carefully put together by Mr. Legris. A glance will show that it is the 
fellow to another vase of the same size in the collection of Mr. F. Du Cane Godman.* Our 
second example is a vase purchased in the present year by the Direction of South Kensington 


Museum from a gentleman lately attached to the British Legation at Teheran, who bought it 


at Ardebil. This piece is intact. 


There can be no question 
respecting the relationship of Mr. 
Dana’s jar to that of Mr. Godman; 
hence, if the period and place of 
fabrication of the latter can be 
established, the assignation of the 
former follows as a matter of 

course. The task of classifying 
Mr. Godman’s vases was begun 
by the present writer in Part I. of 
Notes on Early Persian Vases; it 
is, therefore, unnecessary to repeat 
all that was then set forth, but 
it may be convenient to briefly 


summarise the evidence by which 


the conclusion was arrived at. 

‘FIG. 8.—STAR-SHAPE PERSIAN LUSTRED WALL-TILE. Mr. Godman’s vase neither bore 
an inscription nor a potters mark, but the lustre decoration, the ornamentation and the 
technique showed marked affinities with a certain class of glazed tiles, some of which had 
‘inscriptions, including the month and year of fabrication, on their outer borders. The 
earliest and most important dates discovered. were A.H. 614 (A.D. 1217) and A.H. 661 
(A.D. 1262): it may parenthetically be observed, that this showed them to be antecedent 
to any known European glazed wares since the time of the Gallo-Roman pottery. The 
first date appears on a star-shaped wall-tile—Fig. 8—ornamented in lustre, with two _ hares 


rampant beneath an arabesque motive, the whole on a ground of scroll work. The hares 


* See Plate IV, Persian Ceramic Art in the Collection of Mr. F. Du Cane Godman, F.R.S. By Henry Wallis, 1891. 
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on this tile were analogous in drawing and method of presentation to a hare (Fig. 9) in a 
small spouted jug belonging to Mr. Godman (figured in Motes on Early Persian Lustred 
Vases, Part I.) which also bore representations of female figures (Fig. 10), and these had the 
same analogies with the figures on the jar that the hare 
had with those on the tile. Other details of general design and 
minutiz of execution were considered in further examples 
(including a series of fragments from Rey or Rhages in 
the British Museum and South Kensington Museum) of 


what was evidently the pottery of one and the same 


period; the result being that some degree of certitude 
ia Gonciind ova nace Snot Agne Is reaiaw tpigat be claimed for the designation, XIIIth century 
LUSTRED WARE. : 
Persian lustred ware. 

If the reader can compare the accompanying plate with a representation of Mr. Godman's 
vase, he will observe that the motives of decoration are similar, but differently arranged. There 
is, however, an additional motive in the. present example—the band of running animals on the 
shoulder of the vase. And this, it will be remarked, connects the vase with another example of 
the contemporary art, the tile illustrated in Fig. 7, wherein the human and animal forms are 
combined in the same object. That the two vases came from the same pottery, and were fired 
in the same kiln, can scarcely be doubted: the paste and quality of the glaze are the same, 
both are equally thin and light in weight, both, also, are lined with a blue glaze. It is possible, 
even, that they originally were intended to belong to the same set. Here, the band of 
figures occupies the larger portion of the body of the vase; in Mr. Godman’s it covers only the 
upper part, while the lower is ornamented with panels of bold 
arabesque, divided by narrow bands of finer ornament. The 
ornamentation on the neck is common to both, with the addition, 
in Mr. Dana’s vase, of circular medallions; the somewhat similar 
band of ornament at the base in this jar is not found in 
Mr. Godman’s. The well-known ingrained habit of the Oriental 


artist, of diversifying his arrangement of ornament, would account 


for the difference of spacing, supposing the jars were originally 


a pair, or formed part of a set. It will be remembered that the 
FIG. 10. FEMALE FIGURE FROM A JUG IN 


. . ° . PERSIAN LUSTRED WARE. 
celebrated pair of Fortnum jars, in lustre decoration on a dark blue 


ground, now belonging to Mr. Godman, show a similar diversity in their ornamentation; and the 
two other vases of the same class, the one at the British Museum and the other figured in 
Delange, are again different from each other and from the Fortnum pair, while being identical 


in size and technical qualities. These blue and lustred vases have some peculiarities of structure, 
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as in the thinness of the sides and the solidity of the base, also in the rims terminating the 
necks, pointing to a common centre of fabrication with the pair we have been describing, and also 
with another jar of similar form and dimensions in Mr. Godman’s Collection (Plate V. in the before 
mentioned work on Mr. Godman’s vases). Here, the lustre decoration is absent, the rich and elegant 
ornamentation being modelled in low relief, the glaze being a deep blue throughout. It will be 
observed that the surface of Mr. Dana’s jar is crinkled, its fellow is more regularly fluted, but 
crinkled in the neck; the intention doubtless being to give increased effect to the lustre decoration, 
from the light playing on the elevations and reflected from the sides of the depressions. An 
easily recognisable difference between the vase under consideration and that in Mr. Godman’s 
Collection is noticeable in the latter being more accurately formed and the ornamentation more 
carefully drawn. One may hazard the suggestion that the former became slightly distorted in the 
furnace when the glaze was fired, and the artist, while not caring to cast among the “wasters” a 
vessel on which considerable pains had already been bestowed, was prompted to lay in the 
ornamentation with a freer hand and more rapid strokes than in his usual work. Anyway, the 
result has been singularly felicitous. More dashing and brilliant lustre decoration has rarely been 
obtained, the spacing is calculated with singular judgment, and the striking and exhilarating effect 
is what could only be reached by a master of his art, working, it is true, in colours that are 
unrivalled—pure golden lustre on an ivory white ground. Time, it must be confessed, has 
somewhat dimmed that lustre, but it has added tones that are not discordant with its former 


splendour, and may even have enhanced its dignity and impressiveness. 


The vase in the second illustration (Plate IV.) will probably have belonged to a rather 
later period than that represented in Plate III., while possessing the same general character of 
lustre. The stanniferous glaze is, however, colder in tone, and the walls of the vase appear to be 
more solid in construction, the surface being smooth and even. Parallels to the style of ornamentation 
will be found in some of the fragments from Rhages, presented by Mr. Godman to the British 
Museum. It may be observed that the trefoil arch offers no certain indication as to date, this form 
of niche being found in Oriental Art long anterior to the XIIIth century. One of the arches in the 
present example has a line, dexter, drawn through it, which can scarcely be accidental. A certain 
severity characterizes the form and ornamentation of this interesting vase; it has also the distinction 
of being the only one of its particular design, as far as the writer is aware, that has yet been 
discovered ; the closest approximation to its general outline being the vase IX. of “The 
Godman Collection.” 

Respecting the origin of this remarkably artistic pottery :—having lately endeavoured to collect 
and arrange what information was attainable: within our limited reach, in dealing with the 
XIIIth century lustred vases in Mr. Godman’s Collection, we will not weary the attention of the 


reader with a twice-told tale; more especially as, in the present state of our knowledge, suggestion 
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has often largely to supply the place of well-authenticated fact. But the rescue from the obscurity in 
which they were lying hidden of two important examples, coming so soon after the acquisition by 
Mr. Godman of what may fairly be termed a representative collection, leads one to indulge the hope 
that many other specimens have yet to be brought to light, and thus a tolerably connected history 
of the art will eventually be possible. If scientific excavations, systematically prosecuted, were 
undertaken in Persia, the harvest would assuredly be large; and there are, probably, many odd 
nooks and corners in deserted chambers of the East, where some of these rare and precious relics 
of a past art may be quietly reposing amidst dust and silence. It is, at least, satisfactory to know 
that what of these and similar objects we may now possess or acquire, will be carefully preserved. 
At no period was it more desirable that they should be, since we may, perhaps, wait long before art, 
informed with the same spirit, be again produced. ‘“ The march of mechanics, which some facetiously 
call the march of intellect,” is not favourable to artistic creation, as understood in what, by general 
consent, are termed the great artistic epochs; and the march of mechanics shows no signs of 


abatement at present. 


FIG, II.—STAR-SHAPED PERSIAN LUSTRED WALL-TILE. 
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PLATES. 


LAST OF PLATES. 


Plate II].—Persian lustred vase. A band of arabesque ornamentation, inclosing 
medallions, on the neck ; below, on the shoulder, a band of running animals ; on 
the body of the vase, five female figures, in panels, separated by upright bands 
of fine arabesque ; a band of arabesque at the bottom. The ornamentation in 
golden lustre on a white reserved ground. The base is hollowed. Fine whitish 


paste, stanniferous glaze. XIIIth century. H. 13% inches. 
Belonging to Mr. C. A. Dana, of New York. 


Plate IV.—Persian lustred vase. A band of scroll ornamentation on the neck; 
on the body, five trefoil arches with the spandrils decorated with scroll-work, 
pendants in the arches and a passage of scroll-work at the bottom of each niche. 
A band of blue at the base. The ornamentation in golden lustre (with blue at 
base) on a white reserved ground. The base is hollowed. Fine whitish paste, 


stanniferous glaze. XIIIth century. H. 8 inches. 


Belonging to South Kensington Museum, 


The plates have been chromo-lithographed by Mr. Samuel J. Hodson, R.W.S. 


TEXT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Fig. 6.—Dogs pursuing a hare ; from the upper portion of vase on Plate III. | 
Fig. 7—Star-shaped Persian lustred wall-tile. A female seated figure, with running 


hares on either side. Golden lustre on white ground. H. 5% inches. 


Belonging to Mr. Henry Walis. 


Fig. 8.—Star-shaped Persian lustred wall-tile. Arabesque ornament and two hares. 
Golden lustre, with blue in the centre and round the edge, on white reserved 


ground. H. 634 inches. 
Belonging to Mr. Alfred Higgins. 


Fig. 9.—Figure of a hare, from a jug in Persian lustred ware. 


Fig. 10.—A female figure, from the same jug. 


Belonging to Mr. F. Du Cane Godman, F.R.S. 


Fig. 11.—Star-shaped Persian lustred wall-tile. A cheetah, or leopard, and arabesque 


ornament. Golden lustre on a white reserved ground. H. 534 inches. 


Belonging to Mr. Henry Wallis. 
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